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MAKE NEW PROGRAM 
FOR JOHNS HOPKINS 


Oviginat Aims of the University To 
Be Followed Out In 
Reorganization 


Drastic reorganization plans, involving 
the elimination of the first two years of 
undergraduate work and devotion of the 
University entirely to graduate study and 
research, were announced by President 
Frank J. Goodnow of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity at the celebration of the forty-ninth 
anniversary of that institution, February 
23rd. 


History 


When Johns Hopkins, a wealthy Bal- 
timore merchant, in the year 1873, an- 
nounced that he had set aside in his will, 
the sum of $3,000,000 for the founding 
of a university, he was advised by Eliot, 
Angell, and other great educators to form 
an institution that would stress graduate 
study and research. At that time there 
was no university in America with ade- 
quate resources for graduate study and 
most famous Americans, beginning with 
Edward Everett early in the century, re- 
ceived their graduate training in Germany. 
The buildings of the new university were 
modest and quite inadequate, the ideal set 
forward was the university as ‘‘a body of 
students and teachers” rather than an ag- 
gregation of buildings. Its faculty con- 
tained some of the most promising young 
professors of the time—Gildersleeve, Rem- 
sen, Woolwich, Martin and others. Eighty- 
nine students appeared at Baltimore when 
the doors of Johns Hopkins first opened. 
Fifty-four of them already holding aca- 
demic degrees. In his inaugural address, 
President Gilman said: ‘a university is a 
place for the advanced special education 
of youth who have been prepared for its 
freedom by the discipline of a lower school.” 


At Present 


Of late Johns Hopkins has tended to ac- 
quire the common characteristics of Amer- 
ican universities—a flourishing under- 
graduate department, a stress upon voca- 
tional work, a campus, dormitories, foot- 
ball team, cheer leaders, etc. All the ex- 
panding life of the average American uni- 
versity was there. 

Reversion to the old Johns Hopkins idea 
will turn the university counter to the 
trend of American education, if the plans 
forecast by President Frank J. Goodnow 
in his anniversary day message are car- 
ried out. He expressed the opinion that, 
“instruction in the first two college years 
has been in essence of secondary nature 
and has no proper place in a university. 
We are justified in concluding from con- 
tinental European experience,’ continued 
President Goodnow, “that a modicum of 
vocational instruction can be given in a 
university without harm . But it is 
certainly true that advanced work cannot 

(Continued on Page 4, Column 1) 


De Pauw Students 
Make Suggestions 


MORE CHANCES FOR 
FOREIGN STUDY NOW 


New Gift Establishes a Scholarship 
on Broader Basis Than 
Rhodes Plan 


Undergraduates at Invitation of 
Incoming Prexy Outline Needs 
of College. 


“What suggestions do you have to make 
as to how De Pauw may be improved?” 
asked Dr. Lemuel H. Murlin the new presi- 
dent of that university when he recently 
assumed office. ‘We want powers, more 
frankness between administration and stu- 
dent body,’ answered Donovan Fischer 
president of the student body, in official 
capacity. “ our first suggestion 
is then that absolute frankness be practiced 
and that there may be a definite head with 
full powers to act in these matters and that 
the fact that certain student rights do 
exist be recognized 

“We recommend further that there be 
regulated dancing at De Pauw..... It 
is the majority opinion that dancing which 
is absent from De Pauw only in name be 
put on legitimate basis.....- 


With a preliminary gift of $3,000,000, 
Senator and Mrs. Simon Guggenheim .an- 
nounced, on Feb. 22, the John Simon Gug- 
genheim Memorial Foundation Fellowships 
for advanced study abroad. The fellowships 
will be awarded for study and research 
broader in scope, and in more diversified 
fields than the Rhodes Foundation Schol- 
arships, founded by Cecil Rhodes, who died 
in 1902. 


Supplementing Rhodes 


“T want to supplement the great Rhodes 
Foundation by providing a similar oppor- 
tunity for older students of proved ability 
and for women as well as men,” announces 
Mr. Guggenheim. “Furthermore, I want to 
make it possible for these persons to carry 
on their studies in any country in the world 
where they can work most profitably.” 

There is no age limit to the fellowships. 
They are open, the announcement says, to 
men and women, married or unmarried, of 
every race, color and creed. They will be 
available to students older than those to 
whom the Rhodes Scholarships are open, 
including young professors on sabbatical 
leave, holders of fellowships from individ- 
ual colleges, and those who have won dis- 
tinction in graduate study. 

(Continued on Page 4, Column 1) 


As to Athletics— 


“Widespread dissatisfaction tas been ex- 
pressed in regard to the administration of 
athletics at De Pauw. For some time, as 
you know, all athletics have been controlled 
by alumni who cannot possibly be as well 
informed of our needs as those on the scene 
continually. A marked tendency to com- 
mercialize sports has been growing and has 
ied to unpleasant occurences, particularly 

(Continued on Page 4, Column 2) 


Longfellow Commemoration To Be Unique 


Lecturers at Celebration Will Represent the Living 
American Literature 
publishers, libraries, literary societies will 
send representatives to an Institute of 
Modern Literature which will proceed in 
the spirit of that commencement address 
of an earlier class of ’25. Here Robert 
Frost, New England poet, author of New 
Hampshire, and North of Boston, will re- 
present the poetry of the East. Carl Sand- 
burg, poet of the cornfields, the factory 
cities of the midwest, will represent that 
region. Each field of literary expression 
will be represented in like manner. These 
artists will not speak of the past, but of 
the living art of the present «nd of the 
promise of American Art in the future. 
Plans for the institute are not yet 
completed and the names of the other 
lecturers not yet definitely known. There 
will be, in addition to these main speakers, 
a group of minor lecturers who will dis- 
cuss the progress made since Longfellow’s 
day and compare modern literary achieve- 
ments with those of the past. 


The 1825 graduating class of Bowdoin 
College was a small but important one. 
The pivot positions in the class were oc- 
cupied by two men whose names are known 
to every America schoolboy. The youth- 
ful student who stood at the head of the 
class was Longfellow. At the other ex- 
tremity of the class was Hawthorne. 

In his seven minute commencement ad- 
dress Longfellow made a strong plea for 
“a fuller recognition and encouragement 
of our native American writers.” This was 
a declaration of literary independence that 
was needed because up to that time the 
taste of the American reading public was 
“made in England.” Similar declarations 
were made in later years by Emerson and 
Walt Whitman. 

From May 14 to 18, one hundred years 
after Longfellow’s commencement, a unique 
celebration will be held at Bowdoin. From 
all parts of the country universities, 
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“No Man’s Thinking igs Better than 
His Information.” 
—Dartmouth Student Report 


timidity of the current undergradu- 

ate the other day, evidently with the 

idea that this was one of his out- 
standing characteristics; but my own per 
sonal opinion is that the quality in ques- 
tion has more to do with his docility—his 
placid, cow-like docility. Modern youth is 
not very youthful, as people have observed 
before: it has assumed the characteristics 
which should belong to its elders—sense 
and a willingness to compromise. 

Consider the relation of the undergradu- 
ate body to what are vaguely termed 
“the authorities,” for instance. On the 
whole it is not one of fear, or of submis- 
sion, or of curiosity, or of opposition; but 
one of acceptance. It is a sensible attitude. 
We permit things like the Honor System 
and Hush Hall and Chapel to be foisted 
upon us without struggle, realizing that 
such a struggle might get us into trouble 
and would achieve nothing in all likelihood. 
But what have people of our age got to do 
with common sense! Is there anything more 
blighting? The sum of wisdom, they say, 
is absolute zero; and it accords with our 
opinions. The dear old Chapel, for instance. 
Nobody has ever advanced a reason for its 
existence that could not be punctured in a 
breath (see “Religious Instruction,” ‘“Col- 
lege Tradition,” “Spiritual Outlet,” ete.— 
Ed.) A year or so ago the undergraduate 
body ‘finally succumbed to the efforts of 
some enterprising News heelers and voted 
on this question—voted everwhelmingly 
against it. But we kept on going. Two 
weeks of the whole body of students stay- 
ing away from it would have either 
wrecked Chapel or wrecked Yale, and, hell, 
they would probably have kept the latter, 
(though I am not sure.) 

Again, glance at the scores of beings 
with the delapidated, well-grooved dis- 
positions of middle-aged men who come 
here every year, (known as Freshmen!) 
with a prim desire in their hearts to do as 
the Yalensians do without a single question 
in them. 

Look at the editorial pages of this sheet 
—for the last four years anyway. Full of 
common sense! Thick with good advice! 
Motherly with maxims! It is alarming to 
watch the spread of soundness in this Uni- 
versity. 


S OMEBODY was talking about the 


UR attitude toward our regular 
work if the reader will take a peek 
at it, is very much the same. We 
have not the eagerness to be in- 

terested, which is partly our fault, at least. 
(Though the arrangement of our educa- 
tion into a group of fine processes is 
largely responsible. Things are handed to 
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us all finished and we are never encouraged 
—most of us never permitted—to know the 
joy of independent work. Ags someone 
said, “After all, scrambled eggs taste so 
much better if you cook them yourself,” 
even though a trained chef can do the job 
better for you.—Ed.) As a professor said 
to a person whose acquaintance I enjoy, as 
the latter was tendering some typical 
legitimate excuse for having done no work, 
“Yes, I know, Mr. So and So. You think, 
‘’m a gentleman; you’re a gentleman. I 
come and sit in your classes and write little 
papers and you give me a passing mark.’ 
And so it goes. I won’t tell you your mark.” 
This remonstrance igs well taken, I should 
say, and is a comment upon the most 
serious side of our docility, that with re- 
gard to our own purposes in coming here. 
Of course you cannot justifiably sneer at 
a man until he is past fifty, and our pas- 
sionate quest of truth is not presented to 
us here in its most enticing light, what 
with cuts and memory tests.twice a year; 
but still, we are cowlike: we do not kick 
against the pricks or paw the ground; but 
lackadaisically respond to a perfun:tory 
goad. One cannot preach about this at- 
titude, however, any more than any com- 
promising attitude; one can only observe 
that it is very middle-aged and not a con- 
ventionally youthful one... . 


E are a prohibitive and self- 
conscious collecti n of middle- 
aged business men without any 


businesses trying for four years 
to fill in that alarming want. I suppose 
the ideal university would be an army of 
enfanto terribles and fanatic scholars. In 
it, the students would sweep the professors 
off their feet with energy and the latter 
would only last about two years as glass 
blowers (or whatever it is) do now. And 
the others would be a national problem in- 
stead of an easy riddle for a couple of 
campus cops. (The necessity for increasing 
the number of the latter this year is an 
encouraging sign.—Ed.) The “authorities” 
would have to put their tongues in their 
cheeks then and would learn to do it grace- 
fully instead of coming the paternal over 
us. Stupid institutions like Chapels and 
honor systems would not last half an hour, 
because the people would not be docile and 
sensible and say, “They fix those things. 


We might as well do what they say and. 
We should discuss Yale’ 


save trouble.” 
Symmetry and Cross-Campuses and chang- 
ing the place around like a pile of blocks, 
and, if we felt that way, we should say 
that they had too damn much money, and 
we should have a tremendous row over 
everything. Life would be one long rebel- 
lion. The “authorities” would learn to be 
careful to keep in the good graces of the 
undergraduates. We should be cocksure, 
arrogant, and utterly foolish; but not with- 
out the positive advantages of youth. 
Inquisitor in Yale News 
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WIND-MILL 


THE COLLEGE BOY’S LAMENT 


I feed the mouth that bites me 
I read Doc Mencken’s mag 

I treat him fine as velvet 

He treats me like a rag. 


I paid for two subscriptions 
Of Mencken’s Mercury 

And yet he says that I belong 
To the booboisie. 


I bought his book of Burlesques 
His Prejudices too 


I love him moron moron more 
What can a feller do? 


The more I love and praise him 

The more he does me dirt 

He calls me “greasy rah, rah boy” 
And says my mind is “full of skirt.” 


I’ve studied cross-word puzzles 

And thought that Ra, meant God 

But in Mencken’s language, rah, rah 
Means a numskull and a clod. 


And so I ask you, Beatrice Fairfax 
I ask with piteous looks 

“Shall I give up my Baltimoron 
And go back to my books?” 


Pupikos 


KAMPUS KINDERGARTEN 
Lesson One 


I see the professor. He is a funny look- 
ing man. The professor does not get very 
much money. He has got a book in his 
hand. In the book there are the names. 
Behind the names there are the marks. The 
marks do not mean much. I do not like 
the professor. The professor has got a 
necktie. He wears the necktie every day. 
The professor goes into the classroom. The 
pupils are afraid of the professor. The 
professor makes the pupils laugh. If they 
do not laugh they do not pass. They like 
to pass. The professor calls on the pupils. 
The pupils were out late. They cannot 
answer the professor. The professor gives 


a test. The pupils do not like a test. 
—Minnesota Daily 
PROGRESS 
Freshman: “I don’t know.” 


Sophomore: “I am not prepared.” 
Junior: “I do not remember.” 
Senior: “I don’t believe I can add anything 
to what has been said.” 
—Ohio Wesleyan Transcript 


Students at the university of South Da- 
kota are asking themselves whether it is 
more worth while to be crazy than to be 
learned, since they discovered that South 
Dakota has spent more for the care of its 
insane and feeble minded since 1883 than 
for the maintenance of its two major insti- 
tutions of higher learning. Figures to bear 
this assertion out were discovered by work- 
ers for the Howell Bill, now pending in the 
state senate, providing for the creation of 
a permanent building fund for state edu- 
cational institutions, 
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CLASSROOMS 


Experiment 
Said Miss Georgiana G. King, Professor 
of History at Bryn Mawr: 


“Tn an editorial printed before Christ- 
mas the College News expressed the opinion 
that the present system of scheduled 
quizzes and required reading was harmful 
because it gave no time to think or ex- 
plore .. . If the students who-are to take 
major History of Art next year are willing 
to try the experiment I will absolve them 
from all except of course, examinations at 
the end of. the semester. I will post no 
reading lists, but place the books which 
deal on the subject on the reserve shelf.” 


Hunter Curricular 
Committee Reports 


Recommendations for a sounder knowl- 
edge of modern and classical languages, 
more intensive work in Modern History and 
a course in literary-appreciation of the Old 
and New Testaments constitute the high 
points in the report of the Hunter College, 
New York, Curriculum Committee. 


gq] Languages: The student body would like to have 
the liberty to continue at College a modern language 
begun at High School. 

The Committee recognizes the value of a founda- 
tion in both a Romance and a Teutonic language, 
in view of which we make the following suggestions: 

Students entering with Latin and one modern 
language should be required to continue the modern 
language for one year, and to take one year of work 
in a second modern language. If the language with 
which the student enters is a Romance language, the 
second language should be a Teutonic language, and 
vice versa. Advanced woilk in Latin should be op- 
tional and not required. 


Students entering with two modern languages and 
no Latin should be required to continue one of the 
modern languages for one year, and to take one year 
of work in Latin department. 

The Committee recommends that the aims of the 
modern language courses should be a_ reading 
knowledge without the aid of a dictionary, and that 
the Latin courses should stress word study and the 
influence of Latin on English. 

The Committee feels that this plan would provide 
a broad study of languages since the student would 
receive a foundation in a Classic, in a Romance, and 
in a Teutonic language. 


7 History: Students in the History department are 
of the opinion that an intensive study of English is 
made at the sacrifice of a sound study of Modern 
Europe History. They find that the course in Mod- 
ern European History is not intensive enough, and 
that English History is disproportionately emphasized. 


Gg Education: History of Education is now given 
in the second year. Logic and Psychology are given 
in the third year. The Committee recommends that 
the order in which these courses are given be re- 
versed, so that History of Education follows Logic 
and Psychology. History of Education calls for copious 
collateral reading and for original interpretation. 
The students, we think, are better prepared for 
original research in the junior year than in the so- 
phomore year, and would therefore derive more bene- 
fit from History of Education if it were given later, 
while Logic and Psychology would not suffer if taken 
earlier in the course. 


q English: The students have requested that the 
curriculum include as an optional a course in the 
literary appreciation of the Bible, Old and New 
Testaments, including a necessary background in 
Biblical History. The Committee highly recommends 
such a course. 


Nine Rahs for Knowledge 


With the slogan “Knowledge and Truth” 
the University Boosters Club is preparing 
to sell the study idea to students of the 
University of Colorado during the second 
Scholarship Week of the scholastic year, 
March 16-20. ; 
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A large sign will flap across the main 
entrance to the campus, admonishing appli- 
cation to text books. Fraternity and soror- 
ity study tables will be inaugurated and 
even the faculty will cooperate to make 
Study Week a “serious thing in the life of 
the students.” 


LITERARY 


Photography 


Mr. Eaton graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in 1923 after a stormy 
college career. (See New Student, Jan. 27, 
1922). Since then he has worked for the 
Associated Press and is now conducting a 
regular page of literary criticism in a New 
York daily.—(Ed. Note). 


Backfurrow* by G. D. Eaton is a bleak 
story of life on a Michigan farm. Here 
are the familiar appurtenances of the real- 
istic agricultural novel: poverty, illness, 
drudgery, desolation, bastardy, mortgages, 
penury, insanity and rheumatism. Ralph 
Dutton, an illigitimate child whose mother 
has fled the scene of her truancies, is 
caught up in this tumult of lonliness and 
drudgery. He works on his grandfather’s 
farm. Ralph is possessed of that quality 
of mind that best sustains itself in a milieu 
of reverie and contemplation. Confronted 
with the task of working the soil, Ralph be- 
comes lost in a chaos of farm implements— 
and the whole catalogue of farm labors, 
rushes over him like a flood. He runs to 
the city to fulfill a dream of personal en- 
richment and growth, only to come back 
home, when his money gives out. In the 
meantime his flesh becomes vividly aware 
of its own needs. He meets a girl. Love? 
It really doesn’t matter. His desire had 
most likely stirred in him an illusion of 
love. He marries her and they both work 
the farm that she inherited from her grand 
father. Childrens follow—three of them. 
One dies. Debts, crop-failures, domestic 
quarrels and a sense of being wasted—a 
night’s carnival of pleasure with Jean a 
woman of the countryside, who had mar- 
ried to cloak the usual sin—weeks in a 
Detroit hospital where Ralph suffers from 
some mental ailment—and his release, find- 
ing him apathetic to everything about him. 
And finally Ralph back on the farm—a 
hollow man—a wasted man—an automaton 
—muttering the name of Jean. And so 
goes the story. G. D. Eaton, presents an 
accurate picture. We feel however that he 
has contributed nothing more than mere 
facts and data. 

The author Kodaked as he went. It is a 
fact that Ralph struggled—but the kodak 
revealed none of the personal flavor of 
his struggle. Whatever interest attaches 
to the story is there because of the inter- 
esting material. It is a fact that Ralph 
had suffered definite and sharp grief at 
the thought of his many frustrations but 
the photograph merely gives us a face 
grimacing vaguely. The photograph can 
better deal with surfaces than it can will 
depths. It catches the head at an interest- 
ing tilt—but is just about one light year 
away from catching the mental processes 
that go on within the head. And so Back- 
furrow strikes me as being a book of 
contours—surfaces—the true province of 
photography. DR. 

*Backfurrow by G. D. Eaton. G. P. 
Putnam Sons, N. Y. 
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RULES 


Liberal? 


St. John’s College, Annapolis, Mary- 
land, recently decided to do away with the 
degree of Bachelor of Science, in order to 
make the college truly a college of Liberal 
Arts. The St. John’s Collegian, in an ed- 
itorial entitled “Liberal?” questions wheth- 
er the college really is becoming more 
liberal, in view of recent stringent faculty 
rulings with regard to class attendance: 

“The adoption of this ruling is plainly 
a result of the inability of certain faculty 
members to check up on how much liberal 
education the reluctant student is absorb- 
ing. It is charged that certain persons, 
who seldom attend classes, were able to 
pass the examination and make an average 
high enough to pass the course regardless 
of the numerous zeros administered by the 
diligent professor. Now, a student who 
is able to do this is considered to be “get- 
ting away with something,” and there is 
nothing that so arouses the ire of a profes- 
sor as to have one of his pupils get away 
with anything. He must needs sit down 
and ponder over a solution to this alarm- 
ing situation. He solves the problem by 
forcing the student to attend classes even 
though he should sleep through the lec- 
tures. If tests and examinations mean 
anything, if they really determine what 
the student knows of the subject, why 
should anyone be forced to attend classes 
when he is able to pass his examinations 
without it?” 


A dvice 


For some time campaigns against com- 
pulsory chapel attendance have been waged 
at Brown, Williams, Amherst and Dart- 
mouth. Recently the Yale News went on 
record as opposed it. Now the Rocky 
Mountain Collegian enters the campaign. 
It advises: “Do away with compulsory 
chapel attendance and increase the quality 
of the audience. Those who rebel at taking 
a dose of substantial brain food only hinder 
others from getting the thought. Place the 
same amount of energy expended in keeping 
attendance records into procuring interest- 
ing programs and ninety five per cent of 
the student body will be anxious to see 
what is going on.” 


ADMINISTRATION 


The Glad Game 


The editor of the Blue and White, of the 
University of Dubuque recently resigned 
because of charges that the school paper 
had not supported the administration at 
every turn and was guilty of “creating 
some handicap in the campaign for funds.” 

In an editorial announcing his resigna- 
tion the editor taken a parting shot: “If 
the faculty or administration wants to put 
out the paper as a campaign advertisement 
T’ll resign and let them hire an editor of 
their own.” 
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JOHNS HOPKINS TO 
HAVE NEW PROGRAM 


(Continued from Page 1, Column 1) 


be most advantageously done in an atmos- 
phere which is dominated by vocational 
aims and by the presence of a large body 
of students who are instructed in a mass 
and in predominately elementary subjects.” 

A detailed plan for the reorganization 
of the university has not yet been worked 
out. But it is expected to proceed along 
the following lines: 

1) Cease to give instruction in most of 
the subjects now taught in the first two 
years of college. 

2) Combine last two years of college 
with what is now spoken of as graduate 
work, applying to all their work the meth- 
ods and standards applicable to our pre- 
sent graduate work. 

3) Give on the completion of this ad- 
vanced work a higher degree and cease to 
give in the future a bachelor’s degree. 

“If we should conclude to adopt such a 
plan” said President Goodnow, “we believe 
that we should be making a contribution 
to the cause of American higher education 
by providing one institution devoting itself 
exclusively to advanced instruction. The 
question arises: Can any institution in an 
American environment escape sufficiently 
from a break with existing practices? No 
one of course can answer that question 
with certainty. 

“Probably no American university is in 
so favorable a position to strike out upon 
a new path as is the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. It is young. It has a history 
which, as we look upon it, has not been 
one of folly but of foresight. It was the 
first university in this country to devote 
itself in a systematic way to advanced in- 
struction, both in Philosophy and in Medi- 
cine. It has in this respect been an ex- 
emplar in the American educational world.” 
@ Announcement was also made at the 
anniversary celebration, of the new Walter 
Hines Page School of Foreign Relations 
which will be devoted to a study of the 
underlying causes of war and means for 
its prevention, and the Wilmer Institute 
for the study and treatment of diseases 
of the eye and for research dealing with 
the causes of blindness (New Student, De- 
cember 6.) 


NEW FELLOWSHIPS FOR 
EUROPEAN STUDY 


(Continued from Page 1, Column 3) 

No restriction will be placed on subjects 
to be studied or the place where study is 
to be pursued. The fellowships will be open 
not only to candidates engaged in research 
work along academic or artistic lines, but 
also to those interested in the working of 
foreign systems of government, in the study 
of social or business conditions or in pro- 
ductive scholarship in the fields of learned 
professions. 

The amount of money available for each 
fellowship will be approximately $2,500 a 
year; depending on individual needs. Or- 
dinarily the appointments will be made for 
one year, but in special cases plans involv- 
ing two or three year’s study will be con- 
sidered. 

The first national award will be made for 
the academic year 1926-1927. It is plan- 
ned after the first year to maintain an- 
nually from forty to fifty fellows abroad. 

The plans underlying the Foundation 
were worked out by President Frank Aye- 
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delotte of Swarthmore College, who is sec- 
retary of the Rhodes Trustees in this coun- 
try and a Rhodes Scholar himself. The 
Foundation will have eight members on a 
board of trustees and an Educational Ad- 
visory Board, headed by Dr. Ayedelotte, in- 
cluding seventeen college and university 
deans and presidents. The executive office, 
after March 1, will be at No. 2300, Pershing 
Square Building. 

“Tt is a matter of satisfaction to me that 
the income of the Foundation will be spent 
on men and not on materials,’ says Mr. 
Guggenheim. “I have noticed that it has 
always been an easy matter for educational 
enterprises to secure money for buildings; 
but money in the place where this Founda- 
tion proposes to use it is apparently hard 
to get.” 


Mr. Guggenheim is President of the 
American Smelting and Refining Company 
and was at one time United States Senator 
from Colorado, The Foundation is named 
after his son, John Simon Guggenheim, who 
died in New York, April 26, 1922, before he 
had completed his education. 


DE PAUW STUDENTS 
MAKE SUGGESTIONS 


(Continued from Page 1, Column 2) 


in the past year .... The students them- 
selves should have a voice in determining 
and administering policies for the conduct 
of, sathileticss ces) 


Others 


Meanwhile student governments of 
Louisiana State University, North Carolina 
College for Women, and Harvard, are busy 
passing regulations, “taking stands’ and 
smoothing out troubles. 

LOUISIANA STATE—Corrupt campus 
politicians are hit by a recent ruling of the 
Student Council. Four balloting booths are 
to be erected on election day, guarded by 
appointed marshalls who will see that no 
one influences the voters. 

NORTH CAROLINA—At a meeting of 
the student body Rosalyn Nix, president of 
the student government, read a letter from 


the president asking their cooperation 
in abolishing hazing. A chorus of no’s 
greeted the presidents communication. 


Finally it was decided to have an open 
season for hazing under the euphonious 
name of “fun week.” 

HARVARD—Because there is no dis- 
satisfaction with the present proctor 
system, and because of the large number 
of students in the university, The Student 
Council recently rejected a proposed honor 
system for the University. 


Britishers Comment 


Before their recent departure for Hawaii, 
the Oxford Debate Team was asked by the 
Stanford University Daily Palo Alto for 
their opinions of American college life. 


Concerning fraternities the three English- 
men voiced unanimous disapproval. J. D. 
Woodruff, leader of the Oxford team 
echoed the opinion of William Robson, of 
the London School of Economics, whose 
much discussed article on American colleges 
appeared in The New Student, Dec. 20. 

“The college fraternities seem to exist to 
force their members into a mould,” said 
Woodruff. “The pressure on the individ- 
ual is tremendous. Every tangent and 


every angle that would make him stand out 


as an individual is removed. One frater- 
nity man told me that they took in only 
the boys who gave promise of ‘doing some- 
thing big.’ That, to me, seems appalling. 
It implies a scramble for a certain sort of 
success that crowds out some of the finest 
value of living.” 

Contrasting the American plan of univer- 
sity with the Engiish, Woodruff said: 
“There is a genial tolerance at Oxford for 
students who would rather talk than work. 
American colleges are over organized, and 
students are too earnest for high scholar- 
ship. It is a great mistake to do every- 
thing too well. There are many things that, 
although they are worth doing, are not 
worth doing well.” 


“Few persons have a taste, for scholar- 
ship, which is of no more importance in 
itself than a taste for doughnuts or cab- 
bage. It is a mistake for a college to try 
to force education on a student.” 

Malcom MacDonald, the third member of 
the team, found more to his liking in Amer- 
ican universities than either of the other 
visitors. He said he sympathized with the 
earnestness of American college men. 


They Are Happy 


Men students at the University of Utah, 
—Because girls wearing flowers will be re- 
fused admittance at the Junior Prom this 
year. 


| WILL ROGERS DISCOVERED 
THE NORTH POLE 


SHAKESPEARE WROTE THE 
MUSIC AND LYRICS FOR 
ZIEGFELD’S FOLLIES 


W. JENNINGS BRYAN AGREES | 
WITH DARWIN 


If THE NEW STUDENT had 
made such statements, it would 
have been flooded with letters 
of criticism, rebuke and inquiry. 


In the matter of education, how- 
ever, we are not dealing so much with 
rigid fact as we are with flexible and 
shifting forces. We deal with a life 
that is forever growing and that is 
forever changing its contours. Acqui- 
escence or silence on the student’s 
problem of relating himself more 
closely to the realistic demands of 
life only tend to obscure an issue 
that is already up to its neck in 
confusion. 


THE NEW STUDENT therefore 
appeals to its readers to make their 
objections or approvals articulate on 
whatever subject has roused them to 
dissent or agreement. Such a sym- 
posium of critical attitudes will in- 
evitably generate a few sparks of 
light, which while they may not il- 
luminate the vast landscape, will 
keep us to the main road, away from 
swamp and marshes. 


If you have something to say for 
or against us, say it in 


The New Student 
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Were I to Build a College— 


HARTLEY DENET 


When I undertake to build let us say a dwelling— 
though a factory or public building is the same—JI first 
learn by the most thorough search the habits, necessities, 
desires, ideals of the people that are to occupy it, and the 
available resources and all the other conditions, including 
the possibilities and limitations of the site; and then I 
am ready to study all these elements and discover a solu- 
tion, which should afford a favorable base for my clients 
to work out their domestic and personal problems. The 
success will depend upon my analytic and creative powers 
and my understanding of life and my client’s co-operation. 
I think an architect owes it to his clients as well as to 
himself to satisfy to the utmost their conscious wishes 
and beyond that to make room for what his instinct sees 
to be their best growth, so that in growing they may be 
as little as possible hampered by their shell. 


If I were asked to house a college I should proceed in 
the same way. I suspect that I should ponder mostly on 
the meaning of education; and study untiringly the stage 
of unfoldment through which young people of 18 to 22 
are normally passing, and their mental, moral and phys- 
ical needs at that stage. I should try to discover what 
part of our surroundings is meaningless and non-essential 
to the young people and what we lack in our usual en- 
vironment that should be introduced to secure their utmost 
perfection of development. I dare say that when we are 
discussing edycation without fear of its consequences we 
agree that it is a process naturally proceeding from 
within and that the assistance to this process that we call 
“Education” first of all must keep its hands off the germ 
of life that is unfolding. What can we do but provide 
teachers of vision and of absolute truthfulness who can 
keep the young imagination stirred and be ready to fur- 
nish facts as asked and to lead the young minds in fear- 
less interpretation of facts and in sincere and courageous 
application of their findings to their own lives? And 
housing, food and clothing, simple and honest, suited to 
the shelter and nourishment of vigorous, straight-forward, 
untrammelled bodies and minds? 


Probably my method of procedure would not result in 
the conventional college architecture of our day. I can’t 
say as to that, because it is a big order and can’t be 
filled in an hour mulling by the fireside. One embarass- 
ment is that the students are the “clients” and yet not 
the clients, for they are probably not as a body mindful 
of any housing needs not already supplied, they have as 
yet little idea of the education that is going on within 
them, or of what “Education” is doing to them for or 
against their natural unfolding. They are at college 


age not awake to architecture, hence naturally the college 
setting is decided upon and provided by the elders—those 
who have “succeeded” in American business life; and 
their technical instruments are professional architects who 
have succeeded as servants and guides of successful Amer- 
ican business. One may well ask whether the sons in col- 
lege do not easily succeed to the ideals and satisfactions 
of the fathers. The architect of the new college, then, 
must voice the dreams of successful business men as they 
have always been voiced before; or he must contend 
against them in behalf of unawakened youth (more likely 
his successor will be a more harmonious instrument); or 
his clients must be the “new students” of an older gen- 
eration, who have passed through (and withstood) the 
temptations of success and added the experience of age 
to the spirit of Youth. : 

A visitor to many of our modern colleges, having true 
education uppermost in his mind, would probably feel that 
the builders of these impossible groups had not built from 
his viewpoint. Not education, but business success. And 
no matter what the “style” selected by the architect it 
comes to the same. Even our modest “colonial,” the 
architecture of University Hall and Hollis and Holworthy* 
—see how at the behest of success it loses its character 
and becomes brazen on the modern campus! The college, 
the private school, the church, the dwelling of the suc- 
cessful—and even the really cultured—can hardly escape, 
culture is so entangled with Success—all are alike archi- 
tecturally and regardless of style. Architecture must ex- 
press the motives of each age, and each age is much more 
of a unit than we often like to think. 

Surely neither Education nor Religion can always exist 
half free and half bound; yet neither can detach itself 
from life. All life must be freed. Will Youth make life 
free? The Elders have worked and sacrificed to make life 
richer: if they could not quite trust the wonders they dis- 
covered to remain except in captivity, we must yet marvel 
at the faith they did have. Can Youth now in its turn 
look out upon a new land and, counting the cost, dedicate 
itself and all its goods to the great adventure? Can Youth 
hold its vision of unfettered truth till it can build the 
New College, and then putting true Education first, and 
sheltering no institutions or privileges from truth’s light, 
build mere barracks if necessary to bring out hardy self- 
reliant eager men and women? William Morris defined 
architecture as building suitably of suitable materials. 
Our motives will always be faithfully expressed by our 
arts; our first concern is with our motives. 


*At Harvard. 
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THE STUDENT AND AFFAIRS: 4 Study in Wars; A Federation 


July 1914 As It Appears In February 1925 


By HARRY ELMER BARNES* 


If a new war comes, we'll be the ones to wallow in mud 
and get gassed, Now a proper understanding of old war 
causes may save us that trouble later. Do professors 
realize this? 

Most of them, daring the booming days of 1917, 
figured out a schedule card of events for the ‘last two 
weeks leading up to the war’ and the same schedule 
weeks regular appearances in their classes today. They 
prove with tumble-lock precision that Germany and 
Austria brought on the War; that England heroically 
sprang to the rescue of little Belgium; that France was 
suddenly forced to fight for her life, and so on. 

And so in these days of compulsory drill, the average 
student pictures himself as preparing to stop any future 
Hun hordes that might take it into their heads to dis- 
rupt a peaceful world. Is he right? 

Mr. Barnes, who is a historian who likes to see things 
develop even though opinions may have to change, here 
looks back at 1914 not from the hot platform of 1917, 
but from the calmer porh of 1925. Since 1917 whole 
masses of new evidence hove become available: the whole 
view is changed. 

Whether or not he thinks Mr. Barnes has made his 
case, the reader we believe will welcome his brief. 
Most of us were in knee breeches in 1914, and have no 
stakes except in the truth. 

P.S. The article is not the easiest reading. It is our 
belief that those who are willing to risk their lives in 
armies will not. balk at a little mental concentration about 
things which may affect those lives —Ed. 


J. 


In the controversy of a year ago over the facts 
regarding the origins of. the World War some of 
my opponents, such as Professor E. R. Turner, pre- 
dicted that the revisionists were going altogether 
too far and that in due time the pendulum would 
swing back to something much like the interpreta- 
tions during the war time period. The writer, how- 
ever, contended that the probability was just the 
opposite, namely, that as more facts came out on 
the situation we should move further and further 
from the war time epic and come to see that the 
responsibility for the actual outbreak of the war 
rested primarily upon France and Russia. But the 
writer did not at the time feel that the vindication 
of this position would be as swift and certain as 
it has proved to be in the last twelve months, and 
it is very significant that the three most convincing 
works supporting the revisionist point of view have 
been those of scholarly and courageous Frenchmen. 
Mathias Morhardt’s Les Preuves; Alfred Fabre- 
Luce’s La Victoire; and Ernest Judet’s Georges 


*See Who’s Who, page 10. 


Louis are based upon a most thorough acquaintance 
with the latest source material, and unhesitatingly 
agree in placing the responsibility for the aggres- 
sive Russian mobilization and the precipitation of 
the war upon Poincaré and the military group in 
France, in collusion with Izvolski and the Russian 
militarists at home. This same general point of 
view is thoroughly shared by Dr. Frantz in his 
work on Russia’s entry into the world war. Still 
more evidence is assembled on the part played by 
Izvolski in the elaborate four-volume German edi- 
tion of Izvolski’s correspondence from 1911 to 1914, 
the significance of which has been analyzed by Pro- 
fessor Stieve. 


In addition to this material on Franco-Russian 
relations, much damaging evidence against Serbia 
has come out, incidental to the Serbian exuberance 
at the tenth anniversary of the outbreak of the war. 
L. Yovanovitch has freely confessed that the Serbian 
government was thoroughly aware of the plot 
against the Archduke long before the day of the as- 
sassination, and N. Nenadovitch has not only con- 
firmed this, but has also shown that Dimitrievitch, 
who organized the plot, was put to death by the 
Serbian government on a faked up treason plot, lest 
he might reveal the damaging secret. In this coun- 
try, Ernest E. Henderson, and in Germany, Herman 
Lutz, have begun the work of implicating Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, showing that, whatever his general atti- 
tude before June, 1924, he certainly did not work 
intelligently for peace in the crisis, and apparently 
strongly influenced the final Russian decision as 
to general mobilization. We shall await with in- 
terest the further evidence on his case, which will 
come from the investigation of the English archives 
of 1914 by Professors Gooch and Temperley. It 
would seem that the section of the writer’s article 
in the May Current History which is now most in 
need of revision is my rather lenient treatment of 
Sir Edward Grey and my assumption that he was 
one of the few friends of peace at that time. Along 
with this very important progress in the study of 
the immediate causes of the war should be mentioned 
the illuminating recent book by Dr. Mildred S. 
Wertheimer, thoroughly destroying the mythology 
disseminated by Chéradame and others, concerning 
the strength of the Pan-German League and its di- 
rect influence in bringing on the alleged German 
plot against the peace of the world. 


II 


On the basis of the evidence available a year ago, 
together with the significant new material men- 
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tioned above, one may summarize the facts about 
the outbreak of the calamity of 1914 in the follow- 
ing manner: 


(1) The basic causes of the war were such gen- 
eral ones as nationalism, imperialism and militar- 
ism, for which no single country can be held either 
uniquely or primarily responsible. They were fan- 
ned and intensified about equally by German mili- 
tarism, French revenge aspirations, British naval- 
ism and imperialism, and the century old Russian 
ambition to get control of Constantinople and the 
Straits. Whatever the case earlier, Germany was 
far less prepared for war in a military sense in 1914 
than Russia and France. General Buat admits that 
in 1914 the French active army was 910,000 to 
870,000 for Germany with nearly twice the popula- 
tion of France; and Repington, the English mili- 
tary critic, admits that the German army was in 
regard to equipment, manoeuvres and leadership in- 
ferior to the French. This was especially true in 
the artillery branch. The active Russian army 
numbered 1,285,000. 


(2) As to the attitude of the various classes in 
each state towards war, it must be admitted that 
the military and naval circles in every state were 
willing to accept war, whether it be the German gen- 
eral staff, or Churchill and the British naval clique. 
It must likewise be asserted that in no country did 
the mass of the people want war, but that the diffi- 
culties in the way of converting the people to the 
war view were at least slightly less in Germany 
than in the other countries. As to the responsible 
civil governments there was, however, a great con- 
trast. There is no doubt that the civil authorities 
in Austria desired a war on Serbia. It is also as 
true that the group in control of France wanted a 
world war in 1914 before England could be detached 
from active participation in the Entente due to her 
negotiations with Germany in June, 1914. In Rus- 
sia it is certain that the Tsar desired peace, that 
the Grand Duke Nicholas, his followers in the 
Court, and Izvolski, Ambassador at Paris, ardently 
desired a world war to secure the Straits, and that 
the Foreign Minister, Sazonov, wavered between 
peace and an ardent lust for Constantinople, which 
he knew could be obtained only by war. In Ger- 
many, England and Italy there was a solid senti- 
ment for peace in 1914 on the part of the civil gov- 
ernments, and in this desire for peace no one was 
more genuine, within the limitations of his tempera- 
ment, than the Kaiser. No one of importance in 
the German civil government was in June or July 
1914 willing to tolerate any proposal for anything 
beyond a justly punitive war on Serbia. And it took 
the atrocious assassination of the Archduke'to bring 
them even to this point. 


(3) The immediate responsibility for the World 
War goes back to 1912, rather than to 1914, and is 
to be found in the growing collusion between Poin- 
caré and the Russian militarists, actively led in 
relation with France by the Russian Ambassador at 
Paris, Izvolski, who obtained vast sums of money 
from Russia to bribe the French press so that it 
might convert the French popular sentiment to an 
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aggressive Franco-Russian attitude, particularly in 
the Balkans. Poincaré took a leading part in decid- 
ing as to the specific distribution of this money to 
the French papers. He also encouraged Russia to 
adopt a strong policy in the Balkans, and promised 
substantial French aid, under the stipulation that 
he should have a supervisory control of Russian 
policy in the Near East, lest it might take forms 
which would not redound to the furtherance of his. 
policy, and that of Izvolski, which was to foment. 
a European war over the Balkans, in order that 
Russia might secure the Straits and France recover 
Alsace-Lorraine, which had been Poincaré’s chief 
aspiration and obsession since boyhood. 


(4) This led Russia to encourage Serbian nation- 
alism after 1913, which was rendered easier by the 
aggressive attitude of Austria towards Serbia from 
1912—1914. This intensification of Serbian nation- 
alistic agitation and intrigues led to the planning 
of the assassination of the Austrian Archduke by 
Colonel Dragutin Dimitrievitch, Chief of the Intel- 
ligence Division of the Serbian General Staff. Yova- 
novitch has exultantly confessed that the Serbian 
government was fully aware of the plan for the as- 
sassination of the Archduke. Nikola Nenadovitch, 
another prominent Serb, has also recently admitted 
that the Serbian government was fully aware of 
this plot, that it attempted to have Dimitrievitch 
assassinated, and later executed him for treason, 
lest he might reveal the secret. In spite of its 
knowledge of the plot the Serbian government did 
not properly warn Austria, the responsibility for 
which failure, as Leopold Mandl has shown, rested 
partly upon Serbia and partly upon disaffected 
Austrian officials. 


(5) In spite of the fact that Austria did not 
have positive knowledge of Serbian official com- 
plicity in July, 1914, she had plenty of evidence of 
the general responsibility of Serbia, and the Aus- 
trian attitude towards Serbia was the only prac- 
ticable one if she hoped to maintain the territorial 
integrity of the Dual-Monarchy. The Serbian con- 
sciousness of the inadequacy of her reply to the 
Austrian ultimatum is proved by the fact that 
Serbia had ordered the mobilization. of her army 
several hours before sending her reply to Austria. 


(6) The Austrian policy in July, 1914, did not 
embody in any sense the desire for a world war, but 
the Austrian statesmen were willing to risk the un- 
desired possibility of such a conflict, rather than 
postpone any longer attention to the Serbian nuis- 
ance. Germany, who had restrained Austrian pol- 
icy towards Serbia in 1912-14, was now willing that 
Austria should punish Serbia, but the civil govern- 
ment in Germany and the Kaiser were distinctly 
opposed to a world war on the subject, and put 
every pressure on Austria to restrain her as soon 
as this prospect loomed up. They would probably 
have been successful if Poincaré and the Russian 
militarists had not been able to precipitate the Rus- 
sian general mobilization which brought on the war. 
Until after Poincaré’s visit to Russia in July, most 
European countries admitted that Austria was jus- 
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tified in strong action against Serbia. As an illus- 
tration of the disastrous effect of the military 
groups on diplomacy, it may be stated that at the 
very time the German civil government was attempt- 
ing to restrain Austria, Von Moltke, Chief of the 
German General Staff, was secretely telegraphing 
to Hotzendorf, the Austrian Chief of Staff, urging 
him to stand firm in aggression. 


(7) Poincaré, carrying out a plan earlier ar- 
ranged, visited Russia in July, 1914, and, before 
knowing the terms of the Austrian demands upon 
Serbia, gave Russia a free hand in the Serbian 
crisis, and promised vigorous French aid. This was 
the crucial step in bringing on the immediate out- 
break of the conflict. It alone encouraged the am- 
bitious but cowardly Russian militarists snuffi- 
ciently to go ahead with the mobilization, which 
both French and Russians knew would mean cer- 
tain and inevitable war. There has been a tendency 
of late to throw the responsibility for the immediate 
occasion of the declarations of war upon Russia, 
but few reputable scholars believe that Russia 
would have taken any active stand against Ger- 
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many and Austria without the ardent incitement 
and encouragement of Poincaré. Even Fabre-Luce, 
in the most recent and objective French book on the 
origins of the war, admits that after Poincaré’s 
visit to Russia there was never any real chance of 
averting the war. 


(8) The French officials made no effort to 
prevent the Russians from proceeding with the fatal 
military preparations, but urged them to hurry 
these along (provided they covered up their acts 
and intentions adequately) in order that more time 
might be gained on Germany. In this attitude Poin- 
caré and his group were ably and enthusiastically 
aided by Izvolski and the Russian militarists in 
the army and the civil government. The Allies re- 
jected a practicable Italian scheme to secure media- 
tion, and Sir Edward Grey, in spite of his earlier 
desire for peace, either through confusion or intent, 
strongly influenced the later phases of the Russian 
general mobilization, the decision concerning which 
was apparently known to him earlier than to the 
Tsar. 
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(9) England was bound to enter the war whether 
Belgium had been invaded or not, and would have 
done so, though the cabinet might have encountered 
serious difficulties in uniting the nation as strongly 
behind war as was possible after the heaven-sent 
episode of the invasion of Belgium. The English 
conscience was not acute about Belgium, as the 
English government had made repeated, if vain, ef- 
forts to get the Belgians to consent to the landing 
of British troops on Belgian soil in the event of 
war. Nor were the French and British authorities 
horrified or surprised at the German invasion of 
Belgium. They had expected it, but were actually 
suprised at, and unprepared for, the rapidity of 
the German progress through Belgium. 


(10) Italy and Belgium may be relieved of all 
responsibility for the outbreak of the war. 


(11), Probably the best summary of the facts is 
the brilliant epigram of Fabre-Luce: “The actions 
of Austria and Germany made the war possible; 
those of the Entente made it inevitable.” 


(12) While such matters are scarcely amenable 
to reduction to strict mathematical categories and 
expression, if we were to try to arrange the great 
powers in order of responsibility we should prob- 
ably have to say that Russia and France divide 
the honors for first place, and are followed in order 
by Austria, Germany and England. 


We shall not here go into the causes for the entry 
of the United States into the World War, but there 
is no doubt that the facts are as far removed from 
the myths and fictions of 1917-18 as are the above 
concerning the European situation. The study of 
the causes of American participation will never rise 
to the dignity of historical relevance and signifi- 
cance until there has been an adequate investigation 
and exposition of the English violations of our neu- 
tral rights from 1914 to 1917, and of the dominat- 
ing part played by Walter Hines Page in inducing 
Mr. Wilson to acquiesce in the indignities. 
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III 


The really important aspect of the above material 
is not, of course, the satisfaction of our curiosity 
as to the historical facts regarding war origins, but 
the important bearing which these facts have on 
public and international policy at the present time. 
As the whole European international policy is still 
based.upon the assumption of unique. German re- 
sponsibility for the war it is evident that the facts 
demand the repudiation of this program and the 
adoption of a more fair and constructive policy. 
The Dawes Plan, and any current American and 
European agreements as to its enforcement, while 
immensely better than the Poincaré Policy, are com- 
parable to efforts to reduce the living expenses of 
the wife of a man, known by all to be innocent, 
whose death sentence has been reduced to life im- 
prisonment. What we need to do is to adopt a 
broad, constructive and. far-sighted policy. The 
guilt for the World War having been distributed, 
the expense of indemnifying the sufferers should 
likewise be distributed. The United States might 
well use its undoubted financial power to compel 
France and England (the latter would probably 
gladly welcome the proposal) to forego all notion 
of any reparations from Germany, and adopt the 
program of a mutual sharing of the burdens of re- 
construction and rehabilitation. The United States 
could with great propriety indicate its good will and 
intentions in the circumstances by cancelling the 
debts of the European powers on the above condi- 
tion. Once England and France give some such 
evidence of international honesty and decency one 
of the chief obstacles and objections would be re- 
moved to our joining the League of Nations. We 
may agree with Fabre-Luce that, though the war- 
time slogan that America and the Entente entered 
the war solely for the purpose of ending all war 
was at the time pure hypocrisy, yet we shall have 
lost both the war and the peace if we do not now 
take steps to make this constructive slogan an 
achieved reality. The beginning of any such move 
must be found in an apprehension of the facts con- 
cerning the origins of the World War. 


For several months, the editors have been collecting, studying, 
condensing material on College Architecture in the United States. 
The March number will for the most part be devoted to this subject. 


It will be richly illustrated. 


_ The editors request students who have original contributions on 
the meaning or methods of college education to submit them for our 


monthly sections. 


Other future special topics: Vacations: Where to 


Spend Them; Undergraduate Drama and Journalism; The College 


and Outside. 
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A National Student Federation for America 


By WALKER G. MATHESON, 
Editor-in-Chief, the U. of Nebraska Sagebrush, 
and Secretary of the Federation 


A university cannot by its very nature be provin- 
cial. True education extends beyond counties, 
states and countries, and knows no nationality. 

Such is the sentiment of the newly formed Na- 
tional Student Federation of America which came 
into being on January 1, 1925, at Berkeley on 
the University of California campus. Seven col- 
leges and universities of the west sponsored the 
movement, the aim of which is to foster intercol- 
legiate cooperation on a national scale. For a long 
time there has been a growing sense of unity among 
students of this country. They are conscious of cer- 
tain common interests and common problems pe- 
culiar to them as students. Parallel with this, there 
is an ever increasing interest in the students of 
foreign countries as a result of the large number of 
college men and women attending American colleges 
from abroad. 


The University of California, one of the most cosmo- 
politan campi in the land, was one of the first institu- 
tions to recognize that a great deal of benefit could be 
derived through a student federation with a national and 
even an international scope. The University of Nevada, 
famous for its Mackay School of Mines, also came to the 
realization that it was proving a drawing card for min- 
ing students from all over the United States, from Japan, 
China, Russia, Sweden and even the mining communities 
of South Africa. Mills College, a women’s college in 
Oakland, California, found that to its halls flocked stu- 
dents from all states and from foreign lands. Stanford 
University and the University of Washington, famous 
for its School of Fishery and its Forestry Department, 
were drawing students from all corners of this land and 
from the far ends of the globe; the University of Utah, 
situated in the heart of the Far West, proved a gathering 
point for students from all around. 


Why not league so as to bring each other into closer 
contact? asked these universities. Why not federate our 
student bodies so that we may handle all our common 
problems, take charge of our common interests? Plans 
were begun to band all the campi of the country, and 
then, last summer, from the University of London came 
Sir Bernard Pares, a recognized authority on Russia and a 
friend of all students. Sir Bernard suggested a National 
University Union for this country based on the English 
University Union. After much discussion (as student 
bodies are wont to discuss) the University of California 
sent out invitations to the larger colleges in the Pacific 
area to meet and to form the proposed Federation. 


Delegates from California, Mills College, Stanford Uni- 
versity, the University of Nevada and Pomona College 
met in Berkeley with the backing of their own student 
bodies and those of the University of Utah, the Univer- 
sity of Washington, the University of Southern Califor- 
nia and the unofficial sanction of many western col- 
leges. In all, over 45,000 students were represented in 
the National Student Federation which came into being 


on January 1, 1925, following a four day conference of 
the university delegates. ; 


i 


By the execution of it~ purposes over a wide area, and 
with the active support of a larger number of students, 
the Federation can add to the education of individual 
students who are so inclined by facilitating travel for 
them, opening the way into representative families of 
foreign countries that they may gain a better insight 
into the life of the country, reducing living expenses 
under the au pair system of trading students to live m 
each other’s homes for a set period while attending an- 
other university; and the Federation can render assist- 
ance of material value to students of colleges and uni- 
versities within the United States. 


This is in line with movements already operative in 
Europe and parts of Asia, such as the Confederation In- 
ternationale des Etudiants and the nineteen student un- 
ions which are members of this international organiza- 
tion, The C. I. E. (see New Student, Nov. 8th) was estab- 
lished in 1919 at Paris under the initiative of the French 
students. It has built up a machine whereby members of 
the allied unions are able to offer individual students 
in their respective countries invaluable aid in travel and 
study, making it possible for students to go from one 
country to another for travel or study at a minimum of 
expense. The National Student Federation of America, 
the twentieth student union, is affiliated with the in- 
ternational organization and is able to offer member 
colleges within the United States such advantages as 
accrue from its affiliation. 

At the conference held in Berkeley in January it was 
decided that an annual convention should be held, at 
which each member college or university might have as 
many representatives as it resired, but not more than a 
single vote. At this convention would be decided the 
general policies to be pursued during the coming year, 
the meeting would be thrown open for general discussion 
of college problems, and national officers would be 
elected. 

The purposes of the Federation are both idealistic and 
materialistic: 


“To promote relations between American Uni- 
versity students.” For the sense of unity felt 
among students.on nearly every campus of the 
country, the Federation serves as the central 
organ through which this desire may be brought 
about through the annual Convention, through 
the administrative acts of the National Execu- 
tive Council,, student exchanges, summer camps, 
etc. 

“To discuss student problems and effect stu- 
dent cooperation.” Monthly reports of the local 
bureaux, the annual Conventions, executive ses- 
sions and central administrative guidance are 
calculated to accomplish this stated aim of the 
Federation. 


“To study national and international prob- 
lems of student concern.” With a representa- 


oo 


tive at the Conference and annual conventions 
of the C. I. E. the central organ is in a position 
to study international student problems. 

“To invite relations with foreign students.” 
This remains for the local Bureaux to put into 
execution in whatever manner they severally find 
most in accord with local circumstances. 

“To foster the exchange of students among the 
various member colleges.” 

The au pair echeme as applied to intercolleg- 
iate exchange; scholarships; and other facilita- 
tions or inducements have been so planned as 
to effectively execute this purpose. 

“To encourage foreign travel.” 

True education extends beyond boundaries and knows 
no nationality. For the student who travels, the Federa- 
tion is in a position to offer such advantages as the C. 
I. E. holds out, as the au pair system as applied to Europe, 
relief in large measure from passport difficulties, hotel 
questions, and others which come up in study or travel 
away from home. 

Expenses incurred by the student body in joining the 
National Student Federation of America are as follows: 

1. Nominal initial fee of ten dollars; 

2. ‘Annual dues of five dollars, payable on en- 
trance and in January of each year thereafter; 
and 

3. Such miscellaneous expenses as may be 
necessary for the maintenance of a local campus 
Bureau or committee. This has been found to 
be not much more than five dollars per semester 
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at the University of California, where expenses 
have been heaviest. 


Duties of the colleges in the Federation rest with the 
local Bureau, whose regular functions are as follows: 


1. To funct’on properly in regard to securing 
from reliable householders invitations, and from 
suitable students invitations, in accordance with 
the au pair regulations of the Federation and 
the C. I. E. 

2. To carry on such unspecified activities as 
are in strict accordance with the principles for 
which the Federation stands. 

8. To make regular reports of all its activ- 
ities, regular or special, to the office of the 
Federation at such intervals as determined by 
the National Executive Committee. 

4. To perform such duties as are added from 
time to time by decisions of the Executive Coun- 
cil or by the Annual Convention, as provided in 
the National Student Federation of America 
Constitution. 


Local autonomy remains unimpaired. 

The Federation expects that by the end of the present 
college year no fewer than twenty more universities will 
be added to the present roll of seven, (not counting 
the branch colleges and southern branch university of 
the University of California.) Energetic plans are be- 
ing made to bring in the eastern and middle western 
universities at the same time, and the most representa- 
tive institutions have been approached in the matter. 


ARTISTS, WRITERS: For Students and Business Men 


The College Student and Contemporary Writers 


By C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 


In literature it is very easy to become preoccupied with 
the past, and it is not regarded as disgraceful for a 
teacher of the subject to know nothing of contemporary 
writers. The attitude has crystallized into phrases such 
as that to the effect that ‘all writing about contempor- 
aries is conversation,’ and the more stupid cliché: ‘he is 
too near us for one to render judgment.’ Even when a 
teacher does show a curiosity about contemporaries his 
approbation is too often reserved for the traditional 
writers rather than for the innovators. The latter, since 
one finds in them none of the readily apprehended stereo- 
types, demand a disciplined and penetrating aesthetic per- 
ception properly to evaluate them. And teachers of 
literature are too often persons whose “culture is greater 
than their intelligence,” and hence utterly incapable of the 
effort necessary. 

The students, on the other hand, often err in the op- 
posite direction. They tend to applaud contemporary 
writers because they are rebels, not because they are 
artists. A too great sympathy with the animating ideas 
behind the novel, say, overtopples literary perception and 
leads to a wide vogue of very bad artists. Floyd Dell oc- 
curs to me as an example in point. And consequently 
students tend te neglect really fine writers whose rebel- 
liousness is not so apparent, or but a minor part of their 
work, such ag say, Joseph Hergesheimer. Then, too, 
sympathy for a particular social attitude leads to the 
acceptance of bad but congenial writers, and the rejection 


of good but incongenial ones. All I have said perhaps is 
that emotion plays a major part in our likes and dis- 
likes, which is probably the case. 

Particularly hard is it for the students who are in- 
terested in the bringing about of a new and better world 
to swallow such critics as H. L. Mencken when it comes 
to social philosophy. Similarly I imagine that they take 
but little pleasure in the futility that characterizes life 
as depicted by Aldous Huxley. Yet to reject Mencken 
and neglect Huxley would be an unmitigated disaster. 
To neglect Mencken and read Upton Sinclair would be 
folly. It is not that I am interested in propagating a 
cynical attitude that I write so, but that I believe the 
views of Mencken to be more nearly veracious, by and 
large, than those of Sinclair, even though I do not hold 
his views on the capitalistic system. I can imagine my- 
self living more happily in Mencken’s Utopia than in 
Sinclair’s. The whole matter boils down to the conclusion 
that a passion for social change is not enough when it 
comes to judging an author. 

Yet I believe that the students, and such adventurous 
instructors as there are, with all their faults, are more 
admirable than the conventional teachers. The latter 
may be up on the intellectual conflict that beset John 
Donne, but they are intellectually dead so far as their 
own day goes. One thing that they do realize, or better 
have a chance to realize, is that much light may be thrown 

(Continued on page 12, col. 2) 
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Youth In Japan: New and Old 


By SHIGEHARU MATSUMOTO 
Student at Yale 


A telegram recently reported that the Japanese 
Government has discharged its last obligation con- 
tracted in the Washington Conference by destroy- 
ing Tosa, a super-dreadnaught, and that the Naval 
Minister declared that Japan would always be ready 
to confer on another disarmament. Applicants to 
the naval and military cadet school have rapidly 
been decreasing in number year by year. These are 
a few of many examples which could be cited to 
show how far Japan has departed from her old 
militaristic policy and to what a great extent the 
aim of liberalism has been realized. This surpris- 
ing change has been brought up mainly through the 
efforts of young liberals, which can safely be termed 
as the old youth movement. Let us see in detail 
what was the Japan of their time and how they 
tried to reform it and how much they have accom- 
plished and finally why they have to be replaced 
by a new youth movement. 


Japan was awakened from its peaceful slumber of 
2,000 years, in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
by the foreigners hunting for a new colonial ter- 
ritory. Russians approached to the northern is- 
lands; British boats attacked the southern shores 
of our country, and China still considered Japan 
as within her own boundaries. Commodore Perry 
was remarkable for having less malice and more 
goed will. 

These were the situations in which the modern 
Japan began its unsettled career. The old clan-con- 
sciousness was replaced by a new national-con- 
sciousness ténder which people were necessitated to 
unite, before the fear of foreign terror. Hence a 
system of compulsory conscription was adopted by 
our constitution. People were doomed to have to 
tolerate a bureaucracy. It was thus at the expense 
of personal freedom and at the absolute sacrifice 
of political democracy, for the sake of mere exist- 
ence, that Japan could safely survive the period of 
incessant international wars and interferences, 
chronologically: the China-Japanese war of 1894; 
the interference by Germany, France and Russia, of 
1895, and the Russo-Japanese war of 1904. At 
about 1910 the period of passive defense was over, 
having made Japan the leader of the Asiatic na- 
tions, with a harmonious combination of bureau- 
cracy, militarism and nationalism. 


Nationalism, with the idea of “omnipotent state,” 
was mystified and worshipped. However, bureau- 
cratic government, although enlightened, has be- 
come an intolerable oppression of political freedom. 
Militarism, almost idolized as it was, could not 
escape from the questioning eyes of the public when 
it tended to become aggressive quite contrary to 
what it used to be. When a bill to provide for new 


army stations in Korea, and a bill to expand our 
naval force were introduced, both of them met with 
the first opposition of public opinion. It was at 
this time that our old youth movement started. 
Young men, influenced by the western idea of poli- 
tical freedom and international peace, recruited 
mostly from a new class of merchants and manu- 
facturers, suddenly rose up against the combined 
force of bureaucracy and militarism. Political lib- 
eralism, which had long slumbered, came in vogue 
and fought for internal democratisation and against 
excessive preparedness, (since the promulgation of 
our constitution of 1890). This old youth move- 
ment reached its height a few years later, when it 
was helped by the liberalistic and pacifistic tend- 
ency spreading over the entire world, after four 
years of follies, as spectacular as, but far more de- 
structive than, the follies on Broadway. 


Under the fierce attack of young liberals, the 
strong fortress of the bureaucrats and militarists at 
last began to shake. Since then a great change has 
taken place in our national and international policy 
which will be exemplified by the following: The no- 
torious twenty-one demands to China were not 
adopted as a well planned measure by militarists 
still in full power, but rather as the last and unsue- 
cessful demonstration of their power already in de- 
cay. Our ready return of Shantong in respect for 
the integrity of China. The willing agreement to 
disarm our navy and its honest execution. The 
readiness to confer upon another disarmament plan. 
The considerable reduction of the army, which is 
not very widely known. Internally, the goal of the 
old youth movement will be reached by the intro- 
duction of a manhood suffrage bill to be followed 
by a womanhood suffrage bill (which is expected 
to pass the present session of Parliament). Japan 
has thus reached the dawn of its democracy, chiefly 
through the efforts of the old youth movement. It 
has accomplished a great deal, but many problems 
remain still unsolved or even untouched. The Great 
War firmly established a capitalistic social organi- 
zation in Japan. It brought with it not only an 
enormous increase in productivity, but also glaring 
social evils, as well as possibilities of future inter- 
national friction. 


Labor disputes numbered thousands a year; in- 
dustrial unrest spread all over the country. Em- 
ployers, taking advantage of the fact that nation- 
alism had still kept a peculiar inspiring influence, 
began exploiting labor in the name of the “Empire” 
or “State.” A new youth movement is the child 
born of the necessity of these social conditions. As 
the excess militarism and bureaucracy was reac- 

(Continued on page 12, col. 1) 
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If newspaper reports are true, and we believe they 
are, Vassar College seems to have taken an unusually 
intelligent attitude toward the regulation of stu- 
dent conduct. It has decided to prohibit smoking 
on the campus for the present; but the college does 
not make any rhetorical phrases about its reasons 
for the prohibition. It simply declares that through 
the response to the news of its recent referendum. 
it has become aware that a large proportion of 
public opinion disfavors smoking by college girls. 
And the college does not want to get too far-out of 
tune with its public constituency or hurt the feelings 
of this constituency too much. 


This, to our mind, is a very relievingly sensible de- 
cision. Clearly it implies that the maxim being fol- 
lowed is that of Mr. Cabell: “Thou shalt not offend 
against the notions of thy neighbor;” a very sensible 
maxim for civilized people to follow when possible. 
Of course to offend means to parade your offense 
before his eyes, which is a stupid thing to do. To 
commit a sin in private against one’s own conscience 
and thus attract the attention of the Devil may be 
clever, but to betray oneself to a notionable, all-too- 
human neighbor is very dull. Better to smoke be- 
hind a barn. 


In response for the considerateness they show the 
public, surely the Vassar girls are entitled to con- 
sideration from it. Noblesse oblige: which means, 
no snooping! : 

* * * 


Toward the people who have been. horrified by 
reports of riotousness at recent student proms we 
are tempted to be unsympathetic. :Most of them 
are the same people who are making it very diffi- 
cult for these same students to get anything like 
the truth about-sex or to express themselves nor- 
mally. What these older folk have sown in narrow- 
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mindedness, falsehood and hypocrisy, their children 
are reaping in ignorinece and nastiness. 
Why blame the sons and daughters? 


* * * 


The subtlety of possible miseducation on exactly 
these topics was recently brought home to me by 
an accidental experience with Plato. I had just 
read the Symposium in a German translation, and. 
come across some passages I wanted to quote in 
Iinglish. At the library I was given Jowett’s as 
a standard, well-known, unabridged edition. 


Turning to the page, what was my astonishment 
in finding, not that anything had been omitted or 
changed, but simply that it all sounded very differ- 
ent! 

Far be it from an ignorant student to question 
Professor Jowett; but then, there was this other 
translation, also “authoritative”: Which was right? 
and which is taught? 


* * * 


‘In the United States, a play like Eugene O’Neill’s 
Desire Under the Elms, is to be judged for obscenity 
not by competent critics, men of the profession serv- 
ing on- responsible papers, but by a random ‘citi- 
zens’ jury.’ The public prosecutor, Tammany-trained 
in art, says that, compared with it, the avowed 
smut-show A Good Bad Woman was Sunday School. 

Such phenomena as this censorship arise because 
of the curious United States notion that everyone 
is entitled to a conscience, and shall have the privi- 
lege of imposing his conscientious notions on others, 
even though it has been forbidden that he shall have 
the full knowledge which alone could make his con- 
science tolerant and wise. 

Poor Uncle Sam gets thrown out of Paradise by 
the Sumners and condemned to guilt, without even 
having tasted the apple of knowledge! 


WHO'S 


PROFESSOR HARRY ELMER BARNES teaches 
history at Smith College, writes articles in maga- 
zines like Current History, the American Mercury, 
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THE TIRED BUSINESS MAN; 


A Psycho-Sociological Footnote 


By SAMUEL F. DARWIN FOX 


“What? One gives the mole wings and proud fancies 
—thefore going to bed, before he creeps into his hole? One 
sends him into the theatre and puts great magnifying- 
glasses to his blind and tired eyes? Men, whose life is not 
action but business, sit in front of the stage and look at 
strange beings to whom life is more than business? . . . 
The strongest thoughts and passions (brought) before 
those who are not capable of thought and passion—but 
of intoxication only!” 


Nietzsche, The Joyful Wisdom (“La Gaya Scienza’), 
II., 86. 


What makes the Business Man tired and weary? 
The question is by no means as futile as it looks; 
for the Business Man is the hierophant of Big Biz., 
and Big Biz. is the sum and substance of all the 
Blessings of Christianity and Civilization. The 
Public (to its own damnation) has very grievously 
misunderstood the Business Man. The Public has 
supposed that he got tired making money. Now, mak- 
ing money is confoundedly tiresome to Artists, but 
by no means tiresome to Business Men; and when 
once you have thoroughly digested this fact, the an- 
swer to a great psychological and sociological riddle 
will straightway be made clear to you. 


Think it out. You never hear, for instance, of a 
Play for Tired Artists. And the reason for this is 
by no means recondite. The simple fact is that 
Artists are such an irresponsible set of imps that 
they flatly refuse to do anything which makes them 
tired. But the Business Man recognises his respon- 
sibilities. He eternally disciplines himself, for all 
the world like a mediaeval monk. Most of his activ- 
ities, outside of money-making, are things which he 
does, not because he wants to, but because he thinks 
he ought. 


Making money is the one thing which he doesn’t 
do out of a sense of duty. That comes natural. 
Leave him alone, and he will grab all the money in 
sight; and instead of complaining about it and 
yelling for help, he will stow it away with the ut- 
most nonchalance and stick out his paws for more. 
If it weren’t for his duties, the Business Man would 
never show the slightest sign of fatigue; and his 
duties have nothing whatever to do with money- 
making. 


Take church, for instance. Neither Artists nor 
Business Men want to go to church. But Business 
Men go, and Artists don’t. And looking at Art-Ex- 
hibitions—does anyone seriously suppose that a 
Business Man looks at an Art-Exhibition because he 
wants to? It tires a Business Man to look at Art 
as much as it tires an Artist to make money. But 
Artists don’t make money. They simply won't. 
Business men, on the other hand, race round from 


exhibition to exhibition, wishing to Christ they 
could tell what it’s all about, but never for one 
moment shirking the wearisome task. 


Literature also. Did you ever see an Artist wade 
through a book that he didn’t want to read? An 
Artist may review a book (if he is very hungry), 
but he won’t read it unless the book does all the 
work. But the faithful Business Man reads any- 
thing and everything which he is once convinced he 
ought to read. 


If the Business Man had any kind of say in the 
matter, it wouldn’t be so appalling. If he could 
hire his own convincers, to convince him that he 
ought to do some agreeable things occasionally, he 
wouldn’t have this perennial conflict between love 
and duty. But he can’t in the nature of the situa- 
tion do anything of the sort. He is afraid that he 
will betray his ignorance and give himself away. 
And so we find him continually pursuing Culture 
without the slightest notion of what Culture is. In 
Art, Religion, Literature and even the Drama, he 
is dependent upon the Authorities; and the Author- 
ities lead him a merry chase. 


For the Authorities aren’t Business Men. They 
are what the Yankee Booboisie calls High-Brows— 
people of recognised culture. Some of them are al- 
most Artists. Almost all of them are genuine, out- 
and-out Philistines. But let a sufficient group of 
real, authentic Artists agree loudly enough upon 4 
certain point, and they become a sort of Authority. 
If they proclaim, for instance, that a certain play, 
say by Bernard Shaw, sets a new standard in Dra- 
matic Art, you may depend upon the faithful Busi- 
ness Man to give the thing arun. The Artist-trade 
by itself means little (if anything) to the Theatrical 
Manager. There aren’t enough real Artists in town 
to fill a theatre; and most of them couldn’t raise 
the admission-price. But their say-so goes. Once 
convince the Business Men that a certain show will 
send their culture up half a point, and you may bet 
your bottom dollar that they’ll turn up in force and 
sit it out. 


But oh! How tired they get! You’d be tired, too, 
if you devoted yourself so rigorously to things which 
you didn’t want to. Suppose you didn’t know just 
when to laugh. Suppose you had to keep your wits 
about you when you hadn’t any wits to keep. And 
suppose you were, say, an Eskimo or some sexually 
gane person, but. didn’t want anybody to find it out, 
and that you were to go to a Revue or Musical Com- 


_ edy with the grim determination to catch on to 


every joke! 


Sex, you know, isn’t permitted in Anglo-Saxon- 
dom. It can’t ever be talked about; and anything 
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which can’t be talked about is always a good joke. 
However uncertain the Tired Business Man may be 
when real Drama is concerned, he is on terra firma 
in this particular respect. And the Musical Com- 
edy and Revue are expressly contrived to make him 
feel at home. 

These tedious and nauseating nightmares haven’t 
the courage of their vices. They are simply a silly 
and sickly conglomerate of inuendo and insinuendo. 


“Do you think that Mary Ann. . .?” 
“No, it never occurred to me that Mary 
AN 


This joke (a stock one) is excruciatingly funny, 
and the Tired Business Man will set up a roar every 
time. But there would be nothing humorous in the 
least if one were toask: 


“Do you surmise that Mary Ann and 
Algernon have been having sexual inter- 
course ?” 


Such a line would never be allowed except in 
super-cultured Drama, and the Tired Business Man 
wouldn’t know whether to laugh or not. Such un- 
certainties are exhausting; and hence it is that the 
Tired Business Man must have his Bedroom Farces, 
his Musical Comedies, and his Revues. The only 
way to suppress the nuisance is to suppress the 
Business Man himself; in other words, to trans- 
mogrify him from a blood-sucking Parasite into an 
honest, self-ruling, self-respecting Worker and 
producer. 


Youth In Japan: New and Old 


(Continued from page 9 col. 2) 


tioned by the rise of the old youth movement for 
political liberalism, so our excess capitalism has 
given birth to the new youth movement for social 
democracy and international peace. 

The new youth movement proposes to solve social 
problems resulting from capitalistic organization 
by the cooperative spirit or organized labor, and to 
mitigate, by the realization of industrial democracy, 
economic acquisitiveness which is a dreadful menace 
to international peace. 

Partly to avoid the abuse of “state” or “empire” 
by the employers, and partly to do away with nar- 
row-minded nationalism, easy to be driven to war, 
we have tried to destroy the idea of “omnipotent 
state,” substituting the concept of “society” for it. 
It is almost impossible for foreigners in Japan to 
see the real significance of this discovery of “so- 
ciety.” It was so effective that it became a fashion 
to have “a bargain sale” and “a winter clearance 
sale for the benefit of ‘society.’ ” 

As to compulsory conscription, we have no lib- 
erty to write anything against it. It is unconstitu- 
tional and criminally guilty to try to evade mili- 
tary service. The present youth movement stands 
against economic murder, why should it not oppose 
actual murder? We want peace in our society, why 
should we not recognize the value of peace in others’ 
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society? While the old youth movement was satis- 
fied with political democracy, we want more, that 
is—social democracy. While they were content with 
liberal international policies, the new movement 
wants more—that is, international cooperation. We 
expect to be laughed at for being too idealistic, but 
it is our belief that the significance of a youth 
movement lies in nothing but idealism. Its real 
value can only be judged at least one generation 
later. 

Rear Admiral Fiske was not quite right when he 
said that so long as there exists commercial rivalry 


‘between our two countries, there is a possibility of 


war. For the mere existence of commercial rivalry 
is not enough. In order to drive a nation to war, it 
is necessary to paralyze the reasoning power of the 
whole nation, which is usually done through the 
propaganda by those who would benefit from war. 
If a nation can always distinguish the real interest 
of the whole nation from that of some business men 
and from the unemployment problems of retired 
admirals, there is no probability of war. A large 
part of our efforts have been given in this direction 
and we are now sure that Japan will never get mad. 


International affairs can only be settled recipro- 
cally. If the Americans should lose their reasoning 
power, and go to war, Japan would have to be your 
partner. The war would be a little more than a 
Davis cup tournament; it would mean the destruc- 
tion of peace in the Pacific for hundreds of years to 
come. It is the earnest wish of the new youth move- 
ment of Japan to have young Americans cooperate 
with us in the sacred efforts to end war. The final 
victory is ours because we have the real voice of 
human kind backing us. 


THE COLLEGE STUDENT AND 
CONTEMPORARY WRITERS 


(Continued from page 8 col. 2): 


on our present perplexities by a knowledge of past per- 
plexities. An understanding of the struggle between the 
individual and a restrictive environment, so intriguing to 
Theodore Dreiser and Sherwood Anderson, is valuable. 
No less so is a knowledge of the struggle of a man to dis- 
cover a unifying principle in an increasingly complex 
world. I refer to Henry Adams and his book, The 
Education of Henry Adams. Scholarship is not despicable 
in itself, but scholarship that has no relevancy to the 
present situation is. I am acquainted with no book of 
this present publishing season which so happily illustrates 
the value and significance of living scholarship than 
Lewis Munford’s Sticks and Stones: A Study of 
American Architecture and Civilization (Boni and 
Liveright). (Contrarily, I know of nothing more dis- 
gusting than the vogue of Michael Arlen who attempts 
in badly written books to depict for us people playing 
lightly with unconventional conduct; people who lack 
the guts to go the whole way and accept the penalty for 
their unconventionality.) What the college student needs 
to guard against more than anything else is the tendency, 
in reaction to an even greater stupidity, to accept all that 
is new as good, and all that chimes in with his social at- 
titude as best. 


